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CLOSING THE RANKS 


In appointing Mr. Alexander as Minister of 
Defence, and excluding the Service Ministers 
from the Cabinet, Mr. Attlee has carried out 
one important reform of the machinery of Govern- 
ment which he first proposed in his book The 
Labour Party in Perspective. Already on the 
domestic side Mr. Morrison has become the co- 
ordinator of the Miéinistries concerned with 
economic planning and Mr. Greenwood of those 
dealing with Social Services. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Bevin has assumed final responsibility, not only 
for the Foreign Office, but all external affairs, 
including the broad lines of policy to be carried 
out by the Colonial Office and by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. Alexander, 
therefore, is the fifth Member of a compact 
Inner Cabinet, and the authority of the full 
Cabinet is correspondingly decreased. 

There can be no doubt that this grouping of 
Ministries under Ministers unencumbered by 
departmental responsibilities is an improvement 
on previous arrangements. It should reduce the 
tendency to rigid and often arbitrary compart- 
mentalism and provide the machinery for over-all 
planning which is as essential in Socialist recon- 
struction as it was for war. Mr. Churchill’s 
method of solving the problem was by asserting 
a personal and often erratic ascendancy over all 
his colleagues. But dictatorship—even on ancient 
Roman lines—produces as many evils as it cures, 
Mr. Attlee, who wisely regards the Prime Minister 
as a chairman rather than a one-man junta, has 
evolved a system which will probably become a 
permanent part of our machinery of Government. 

It has already been noted that the new arrange- 
ment still further increases both the powers and— 
even more important—the influence of the Chiefs 
of Staff, whose direct representative Mr. Alexander 
now becomes. During the war, the Service 
planners, encouraged by Mr. Churchill, dominated 
both domestic policy and external affairs. Policy 
was subordinated to strategy and welfare to 
security. As a result, war, which should-be 2 
continuation of policy, became an end in itself, 
and the military mind, personified by such men 
as Air Marshal Harris, became the master and 
not the servant of the country. To this must be 
attributed. most of the appalling mistakes for 


which we are now paying in the attempt to 
rebuild a sane and humane peace out of the debris 
left by “ unconditional surrender.” 

There is a very real danger that the very effi- 
ciency of Mr. Attlee’s new organisation will 
encourage this war psychology and carry it over 
to the peace making. Instead of a policy designed 
to avert the danger of war, we shall, if the Defence 
Committee becomes dominant in external affairs, 
be predominantly concerned with preparing for 
the worst. As General Eisenhower expressed it 
at Edinburgh, our aims should be to put the 
Generals out of work, and not to submit ourselves 
to their one-sided political judgments. We are 
not confident that Mr. Attlee has gone the right 
way to ensure that these aims will be attained. 

Such apprehensions are increased by the politi- 
cal implications of the Government’s reshuffle. 
It still further increases the supremacy of Mr. 
Bevin in external affairs. Philip Noel-Baker, 
whose views particularly on Greece, Spain and 
Palestine did not accord with those of the Foreign 
Secretary, loses his place in the Cabinet and his 
influence on foreign policy. Mr. Creech Jones, 
throughout the war Mr. Bevin’s Parliamentary 
Secretary at the Ministry of Labour, takes over 
the Colonial Office from Mr. Hall, presumably on 
the understanding that he puts behind him his 
Zionist past. Finally, Mr. Alexander, schooled 
in Churchillian strategy, will be as tenacious a 
supporter of the Bevin-Byrnes line in the Inner 
Cabinet as he was throughout the Paris Con- 
ference. 

More clearly than any speech, these changes 
give the Government’s answer to the demands of 
Mr. Wallace and General Smuts for a new 
attempt to bridge the ideological gap between 
East and West, and to the sober appeals of Mr. 
Eden and of The Times for a reorientation of our 
foreign policy. Whatever their domestic pro- 
gramme, the Big Five will remain resolutely 
Churchillian in external affairs. With or without 
a supply of atomic bombs in Northern Scotland, 
they will sternly defend the new Maginot-Line 
against Communism which now seems to be their 
substitute for policy. No wonder Mr. Churchill 
found nothing to criticise in the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, and detected in it a 


“considerable measure of agreement” with his 
Own convictions. 

Instead of appeasing his critics inside and out- 
side the Cabinet by his new appointments, Mr. 
Attlee has closed the ranks. It would be equally 
absurd either to deny the concern about these 
developments inside the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, or to over-estimate its importance. From 
the first day of the Session a year ago, it was clear 
that the continuity of policy which ex-Members 
of the War Cabinet not unnaturally assumed to 
be inevitable—they themselves had shared re- 
sponsibility for Mr. Churchill’s policy throughout 
the war—seemed to a large section of the Party to 
be a contradiction of their Socialist principles. 
The events of the last fourteen months have only 
strengthened this conviction, just as they have 
confirmed Conservative enthusiasm for the 
Government’s resolution in limiting its Socialism 
to domestic affairs. There is a genuine and 
profound disagreement between the Government 
and a section of its supporters, both on tactics 
and on principles ; and it is almost certain that 
this disagreement will be expressed during the 
coming weeks on the floor of the House. 

Such criticism will at first have about the 
same effect on British policy as Mr. Wallace’s 
letter to the President on American. The course 
of foreign policy will not be immediately defiected. 
If Mr. Wallace does not wish to disrupt the 
Democratic Party, the Socialist critics of the 
Government’s policy are even more unwilling to 
undermine a parliamentary majority which is 
vital, not only to domestic reconstruction but to 
democracy throughout the world. What must 
be hoped for is not a dramatic struggle but a 
process of persuasion in which facts—including 
the urgent need for demobilisation and disarma- 
ment in the interests of industrial production— 
will increasingly give point and pungency to 
Parliamentary speeches. Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Byrnes are determined to try out the policy of 
the *‘ Big Squeeze,” as a method of establishing 
world peace. The first task of their critics is to 
ensure that the people both in Britain and in 
America clearly understand what is being done 
in their name and appreciate that there is an 
alternative to it. 
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New York and Palestine 


President Truman released his electoral bribe 
tc the New York Jews pr gh eng bro 
ing a postponement A 
overlooked the necessities of American domestic 
policy. President Truman’s statement was timed 
to precede Governor 8 assurance that 
many more than 100,000 re 


as typical Presidential i It 
unwholesome reminder that 
politicians on the Palestine issue is worth li 

in normal times and precisely _in the 
weeks preceding an election. Meanw the 
situation in Palestine continues to deteriorate, 
largely owing to the Cabinet’s refusal to face the 
fact that a British decision must precede and not 
follow Arab-Jewish agreement. The London 
Conference has been adjourned till mid-December 
in the hope of persuading Dr. Weizman to enter 
the Conference. There is talk of a truce. But, 
as usual, neither side can afford to make sufficient 
concessions to save the other’s face. Dr. Weizman 
says that he will not. become “ the Jewish Pétain.” 
His conditions for a truce would have to include 
an increase of immigration, sufficient to clear the 
Cyprus camp, and the transfer of General Barker. 
Mr. Bevin is unlikely to make concessions 
which will enable the Mufti to rouse the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, who have been arming during the 
summer, to active violence. In these circum- 
stances, the adjournment of the Conference will 
merely provoke further disorders and make the 
ultimate solution which will have to be imposed 
still more difficult. 


Set-Back in the Ruhr 


Mr. Hynd’s recent optimistic survey of con- 
ditions in the British Zone in Germany has been 
sadly belied by subsequent developments. Though 
exports of coal have been curtailed, the shortage 
in the two Western Zones is such that further 
cuts have had to be made in the allocation of 
coal to the Ruhr. Im consequence, steel output 
is being reduced by 48,000 tons a month; and 
this involves the closing of five major iron and 
steel plants and enforced unemployment of 
over 20,000 workpeople. This, however, is 
not the end of the vicious spiral: curtailment 
of steel production means a further slowing up 
in re-housing and the rehabilitation of rail trans- 
port. Side by side with this drift towards economic 
collapse, the reluctance of the Social-Democratic 
Party to continue co-operation with the Zonal 
authorities has been increased by the appointment 
of reactionary Christian Democrats to leading 
positions in the German administration of the 
Zone. At a meeting last week-end in Bremen, 
attended by German administration chiefs from 
the British and American Zones (their opposite 
numbers from the French and Russian Zones 
declined to attend), the case for over-all planning 
of production and the distribution of resources 
between all four Zones was eloquently urged. 
At a recent meeting, however, of the Control 
Commission, when the question of pooling coal 
stocks in all four Zones was raised, deadlock was 
reached on the question whether production, as 
well as distribution, should be subjected to Four- 
Power contro! in each Zone. Parliament is en- 
titled to demand full details of these negotiations. 


Mr. Wallace and a Third Party 


It is still too early to be sure what the long-term 
effects of Henry Wallace’s resignation will be on 
American domestic politics. That his departure 
has dished the hopes of the Democrats at the 
election next month may be true, though those 
hopes were always dim. Last week’s meeting of 
the CIO Political Action Committee and other 
“* progressives ”’ postponed till after the November 
elections all consideration of forming a Third 
Party. The question now is whether Wallace 
has the ability or the desire to start a Third Party, 


Dutch 
Liberals as Van Mook and Schermerhorn, there 
is no doubt that a satisfactory agreement could 
now be negotiated with the Indonesian Republican 
Government whose consolidation, at any rate in 
Java and Sumatra, they have cautiously acknow- 
ledged. But the Dutch military clique in Indo- 
nesia still gambles on the breakdown of negotia- 
tions; and, when once the British troops are 
withdrawn on November 3oth, they believe they 
can risk an all-out attack on the Indonesian 
Government. The training of more Dutch troops 
in Britain gives them some reason for this 
irresponsibility. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the British Government, which has played a 
modifying role and brought both sides together 
in the face of reactionary Dutch opposition, will 
make it quite clear that no further training in 
England will be contemplated of Dutch combat 
troops, such as the so-called Second Division. 


The Catering Strike 


Without emotion, Londoners this week have 
witnessed the unusual spectacle of a strike in the 
principal hotels on the American model. The 
strikers carry banners demanding recognition of 
their trade union and reminding the public that 
if the servants in Buckingham Palace have trade 
union rights, then the Savoy can also fall into. 
step. Conditions in the catering trade have long 
been a crying scandal, and there is little doubt 
that the strikers will win the day. After all, what 
does the case of the hotel proprietors amount to? 
That they and their distinguished, or at least well- 
to-do, clientele dislike the restrictions of trade 
unionism and prefer the old-fashioned conditions 
of personal service, in which workers are always 
on tap at any time of day or night. It is an easy 





to prevent firms from carrying 
if they please. 
where to draw the line. 
much to be said in favour of large regional 
autonomy within a national organisation. 


ir own goods 
But that does not tell exactly 
As for gas, there is 


Cooperation in World Conference 


The International Cooperative Alliance has been 
holding its first post-war Conference this week in 
Switzerland. The I.C.A., though its international 
connections were broken during the period of 
Nazi control in Europe, was less damaged 
than the old I.F.T.U., because Nazi policy, 
though hostile to the Consumers’ Cooperatives, 
made use for its own purposes of the agricultural 
Cooperatives in the peasant areas. It was therefore 
easier to reconstruct the Cooperative movement 
on a democratic basis in those areas than to re- 
build the Trade Unions. In the towns there 
has been a lot of difficulty in extricating the con- 
sumers’ societies, especially the wholesale trading 
societies, from the hands into which many of 
them had fallen under Nazi rule; but in most 
countries the consumers’ movement, as well as 
the agricultural, is now getting back on to its 
feet. The Scandinavian Cooperatives are playing 
a leading part in endeavouring to build up closer 
** inter-cooperative ” trading relations; and the 
British Cooperatives are also anxious to develop 
work of this type. The latest move, in which the 
growing Cooperative movement in the United 
States is taking an active share, is the establish- 
ment of an International Cooperative Agency for 
the trade in petroleum products. Cooperative 
oil-supply has been developing fairly fast in the 
United States ; and it is now planned to develop 
it on an international scale. The I.C.A. is also 
staking out its claim to be regarded as one of 
the “ consultative parties ” attached to the U.N.O. 
Economic and Social Council. As one of the main 
links between East and West—for the Soviet 
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Co-operatives have long belonged to it and have 
played an active part in its development—the 
1.C.A. deserves every help from those who hope 
to see the barriers between the two Europes 
broken down by democratic collaboration. 


PARLIAMENT: First Impressions 

Wednesday 
Orenine his locker each Member makes the age- 
old comment to himself that it is just like returning to 
school. Suddenly life switches from hundreds of 
different worlds outside to the close, confining and 
absorbing interests of a single building. There is 
the same slight sense of qualm and the same sense of 








surprise as one discovers that, after all, this is the only, 


thing that matters, 

It is far too early yet to judge the temper of the 
House. Everyone seemed to slip into his old man- 
nerisms, quite naturally, at Question Time on Tuesday. 
Herbert Morrison had his answer to his critics, who 
queried his use of a Government car and petrol on 
holiday in Ireland; and he must have been grateful 
to the ebullient Hogg whose ineptitude enabled him 
to rub it in. Dick Stokes was soon bashing about 
as breezily as ever; and, as though to show that even 
the bad boy has his chance in a new term, the House 
gave Garry Allighan a cheer when he submitted a 
petition for the Parachutists. 

It is already clear that the Parliamentary Labour 
Party will be far more difficult to handle than it was 
last winter when the new boys still felt that they were 
on probation. Enthusiasm and loyalty are as strong 
as ever, but they are now tempered by a knowledge 
of the procedure of the House and of the ways of 
Whips, which makes it more difficult to put things 
across at a Party meeting. It was unfortunate for the 
Government and for Fred Bellenger that the first 
important item on the Agenda was the Kluang 
mutiny. The new Secretary of State for War read 
his statement firmly and rubbed in his war experience 
in answer to supplementaries. But nothing could 
atone for the smugness of his attitude. The Tories, 
of course, were delighted and the Government benches 
correspondingly indignant at what they felt to be an 
inauspicious indication that the Cabinet has not yet 
learned that it is more important to act according to 
its own convictions than to prove its respectability 
to its opponents. 

Fortunately the Adjournment debate brought a 
refreshing contrast. Jennie Lee raised the issue of 
anti-Fascist prisoners of war in an excellent speech, 
supported by Derek Walker-Smith from the Opposi- 
tion side. Then Paget ground out an emphatically 
discordant note and gave John Freeman a chance to 
shine, on his first appearance at the dispatch box. 
He was well briefed, modest, and, in contrast to his 
Minister, both human and humane. 

The debate on the Atomic Energy Bill started 
flatly and never recovered, despite a good maiden 
speech by Ranger, a useful contribution by Blackburn, 
and the usual acidulated intervention by Pickthorn. 
In opening the debate, the Prime Minister gave the 
unconsciously revealing assurance: “This Bill has 
no background of political bearing. It is forced upon 
us by the very nature of this new invention. We are 
not introducing a sudden Bill for nationalisation. We 
are taking the steps which any Government must 
take...” The House rapidly emptied and the 
few who remained seemed overawed by the subject 
and determined that a dreary theme should be drearily 
debated. 

Meanwhile, outside the Chamber, Members dis- 
cussed, with far less than the expected interest, the 
Cabinet reshuffle. It seems to leave things as they 
were, only alittle moreso. There is a lot of sympathy 
with Philip Noel-Baker and a wide-spread feeling 
that what the Foreign Office needed was not a change 
of personnel, but an extra Parliamentary Secretary. 
Still, everyone agrees that Hector McNeil has earned 
promotion ; and that his success, despite his lack of 
previous experience in foreign affairs, should encour- 
age his successor. Christopher Mayhew was obviously 
as surprised at his appointment as his colleagues, while 
Ivor Thomas must be relieved to feel that in con- 
fronting the problems of the Colonies, he has at least 
escaped from the attentions of the Civil Aviation 
Group. PHINEAS 
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HIS MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION 


Aways the Tweedledum of British politics, 
Mr. Churchill’s appetite for a battle needs little 
whetting; at the Blackpool Conference of the 
Conservative Party he hit out with a will at every- 
thing within reach, “‘ whether he could see it or 
not.” The Government was belaboured with 
thwacking invective : its “‘ exceptional ineptitude 
and inefficiency ’” matched with the “‘ doctrinaire 
malice ” of “‘ tyrannical and subversive elements ” 
was Carrying this country forward to a situation 
so grave that he (Mr. Churchill) felt that duty 
forbade him to relinquish the Party’s leadership 
and retire into private life. His cheering audience 
was invited to look at “the taxes”; at bread 
rationing, fastened on the British people by 
Socialist planners “‘ when the sea is open and world 
harvests good”; at a housing shortage perpetu- 
ated by Mr. Bevan’s prejudices; at empty coal 
scuttles and fireless grates ; at a swollen bureau- 
cracy; and at the Indian jewel of the British 
crown thrust into the hands of men hostile to 
the British connection and unrepresentative of 
the people of India. To all these flesh-creeping 
spectacles the assembled delegates willingly 
turned their eyes. Tweedledum was behaving 
as they wanted him to behave. Had not their 
“ beautiful rattle ”—the long-savoured enjoyment 
of political power and privilege—been broken by 
an ungrateful electorate ? 

It is easy to say that Mr. Churchill, the virtuoso 
of contemporary demagogy, dominated the 
Conference of His Majesty’s Opposition. In 
the sense that he overshadowed his colleagues 
on the platform, this is true. But it is equally 
true, and more important, that the platform at 
the Blackpool Conference was dominated by the 
floor. It was in vain that the more progressively 
minded elements evinced signs of discomfort at 
the absence of anything recognisable as positive 
Tory policy. Mr. Eden was allowed to produce 
as his slogan “a property-owning democracy,” 
though neither he nor anyone else attempted to 
explain what content this phrase could have in a 
period of monopoly capitalism. But isolated 
voices calling for a considered programme 
were voted down. The delegates, it was evident, 
did not want a positive policy, least of all a pro- 
gramme designed to make any constructive appeal 
to the working-class. Brotherly love and fine 
thinking was not their mood: what they wanted 
was hatred and coarse thinking; and that they 
got, not only from Mr. Churchill, but from a spate 
of angry resolutions clamouring for indiscriminate 
building of houses “‘ no matter who gets them,” 
the abandonment of all controls, and a fight to the 
death against the “insidious steps ” which were 
being undertaken to undermine “ our liberty.” 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that 
the Conservative Conference was therefore devoid 
of political significance. Mr. Churchill did little 
to sketch even the barest outline of policy: his 
promise to defend the general public against 
abuses by monopolies and against restraints on 
trade may be dismissed as typical verbiage, coming 
quaintly from the lips of the leader of the Party 
of Big Business. What he did was to indicate 
with considerable clarity the future tactics of his 
Party ; and these evidently are to have no distinc- 
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tive policy, to put forward nothing vulnerable 
to criticism, and to hope that a situation will 
arise, or can be engineered by the obstruction of 
vested interests, in which the electorate can be 
persuaded to put the blame on the Government 
and to turn instinctively to those who can at least 
claim that they have opposed its whole domestic 
policy. In those circumstances Mr. Churchill 
significantly left himself free to co-operate 
with all who were prepared to join in the 
fight against Communism. Indeed, he ex~ 
cluded the Government’s foreign policy from 
his general commination : it had had a “ salutary 
influence abroad.” His calculation seems rather 
to be that the Opposition can _ successfully 
exploit the sentiment, rational or irrational, of 
disappointment and frustration at home. 

It may be objected that Mr. Churchill did in 
fact present his Party with an Eight-point Charter. 
The objectives, however, summarised therein 
were such that they could be subscribed to, with 
little qualification, by every member of the present 
Government. Six of the points—preservation of 
the monarchy and Parliament, security against 
external aggression, maintenance of law and order, 
a sound budget, the development of Empire trade, 
and the promotion of measures to improve social 
conditions—were timeless platitudes. Of the two 
remaining points, support for free enterprise “‘ as 
a general rule” against nationalisation does not 
conflict very sharply with the Labour Govern- 
ment’s present programme of limited, selective 
public ownership, from whose scope the great 
bulk of the country’s economic activities is 
excluded. Nor are we aware of any actions of the 
Government which make it incumbent on the 
Opposition “‘to uphold the Christian religion.” 
Unless we are to suppose that this means that 
Mr. Churchill identifies the Christian religion 
with that Christian gentleman the Caudillo, or that 
the Conservative Party is to be rallied behind the 
U.S. State Department’s conception of a Catholic 
Bloc as the keystone of European democracy, 
the call to “‘ resist all attacks ” upon Christianity 
is presumably to be regarded as a mere variant 
on the anti-Communist theme. As a marching 
song in this crusade, Mr. Churchill offered his 
followers the stirring refrain of ‘“‘ Land of Hope 
and Glory.” That “noble hymn which will rally 
the wise, the sober-minded and the good” to 
drown the alien strains of the “ Red Flag.” 

In short, Conservatism, for which the Blackpool 
Conference had no desire to find another more 
popularly attractive name, is to live not by a 
blue-print of works, but by faith—faith that if 
** the haves ” hold on stubbornly enough to what 
they have got, they can defeat Socialism by non- 
co-operation and can utilise the Press to make it 
appear to the less politically educated voter that 
it was “ all the Government’s fault.” Such is the 
calculation—at any rate of the Party’s Right Wing. 
In their view the tactical merits of having no 
policy are that, in its absence, one has the freest 
possible scope to exploit instinctive reaction, 
cloaked under the guise of liberty and patriotism. 

The tactical weakness of this traditional 

Conservative attitude is that, though Blackpool 
showed little awareness of the fact, the bulk of 
the electorate is likely to continue to deny power 
to a Party which stands merely for the status quo 
and the defence of property. As long as Con- 
servatives were confident that they were the real 
rulers of England, even if they were occasionally 
out of office, they could rely on the swing of the 
pendulum and improvise policy as occasion 
arose. For the first time they fear they may have 
lost power as well as office. Hence the leaders 
of the Party Conference must eventually consider 
a wider public than that which is represented by 
the cheering partisans who alone have the oppor- 
tunity of tasting the heady wine of Annual 
Conferences. In a word, the Tory leaders have 
yet to face the problems of an Opposition. 
Putting back the clock is an inadequate pro» 
gramme for an alternative Government. 
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MIDWEST DISCURSION 
“ Wuen’s the war?” asked my > an 
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membered Einstein, soon after Hitler came to 
power, ing to a crowded 
demonstration in the Albert Hall that the British 
Government should take over disused lighthouses 
as retreats for contemplative scientists. 

World Government to abolish anarchy is 
agreeable prospect. But World Government is 
and the anarchists are here. The atomic 
relatively small, easily made, readily : 
cheap. Will the conscience of the world—and its 
common sense—-awake before a few men, 
mien or soldiers, abuse the scientists’ discovery 
Can the “ practical ” men drop the bomb quicker 
than the scientists and their friends can evangelise 
a world where nationalisms are even fiercer in 
1946 than in 1938 ? 

The shooting down of the U.S. fliers by the 
Yugoslavs stimulated a passionate anger in 
America, which the trial of the Yugoslav Primate, 
Archbishop Stepinacs, has fed. ‘The Midwest is 
incensed by what it regards as a twofold insolence 
directed against America and the Church. The 
mass-feeling, which the Taft and McCormick 
press continually strokes, is such that a pre- 
ventive war to “teach the Russian bastards a 
lesson ” and to destroy Communism as well as 
the Soviet Power, would not require a great deal 
of public preparation, were it not for one circum- 
stance—the “atomic conscience” from which 
America is acutely suffering. John Hersey’s 
account in the New Yorker of Hiroshima’s 
destruction, based on eye-witness reports, made 
a deserved impression. The 100,000 dead of the 
city came to life through his detailed story of 
several survivors, including a Catholic priest. 
“The Japanese aren’t monkeys after all,” says 
the surprised American reader. And when 
Hersey’s story ends, and the 100,000 return to 
their ashes, many Americans ask themselves 
whether the dropping of the atom bomb on a 
living city was not a crime against i 

The Midwest doesn’t want a preventive war, 
nor any other war. But should there be a war, 
it wants it to take place as far from the U.S.A. 
as ocean bases will permit. The isolationist 
Midwest recognises that it would be better to 
fight Russia on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and in China rather than in the air over Chicago 
and the Great Lakes. There is also a modified 
isolationism, which would accept Britain in 
military alliance for a war of limited liability in 
which America would drop the atomic bombs, 
while British fleets and occupation troops would 
issue from Britain, the U.S.A.’s Atlantic bastion. 

The Midwest Liberals, like the editors of the 
Chicago Sun, are unhappy, convinced that the 
Labour Government is following a Tory policy 
of imperialism sweetened with cant. They 
concede Britain’s good intentions in India; 
they do not admit to Britain even good intentions 
in Greece and Palestine. The Liberal commen- 
tators are in the doubly unfortunate position of 
feeling that their British friends have failed them 
at a time when their domestic enemies are intensi- 
fying their attack. The fiercest interventionists 
during the war, the most ardent supporters of 
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adding to his entourage what British foundry worker not think his 
Democrats. Britain seems to have them in work immeasurably in an electrical 
ncaa Pen and their one-time hope, y which is and airy, where most 
pom driven from the Government to fight of oem i ro er apr 
either, or the extent to which he will travel with pulleys ? Whatever America may yet 
ae a ee ee ee ee learn from Britain in the matter of politics, we 
Committee. FE wom without leader- well take lessons from the U.S.A., not in the 
ship, without even the Government as a worker’s skill, for British craftsmanship 
compass, the Midwestern Liberals drift, with is still better than American—but in factory 
qe ee ore. organisation, planning and the eco- 
all of eee ees ieee eee ee ee ‘human energy. ; 

been forfeited in Liberal : ined. ‘Wich Aunerice’s : 
in Right-Wing Republican sympathy. Reassured the domestic ne soggy Drege th within 
that the Labour Government isn’t Bolshevik eighteen months with all the goods and com- 
after all, many are prepared to put modities that could comfortably be consumed. 
Britain on with a view ultimately After that a flood of unabsorbable production, 
to a junior partnership in world politics. the bursting out into export markets and the 
The world scene is disturbing; but more overwhelming of weaker competitors. Luckily 
annoying still to the Midwest housewife is the for America, luckily for Britain, industrial 
lack of meat down-town. Where has it gone? disputes, with the consequence of loss of pro- 
Most of it is on its way from the ranges tothe duction, are holding industry back and postponing 
“* feed lots” in the Corn Belt, where an all-time the state of over-production and slump. Instead 
record of nearly 3,500,000,000 bushels is of a output of 5 million units for 1946, 
expected. is part of the attack by the pro- the U.S. motor industry will only 

ducers on OPA’s price control of meat. If they 3 million units. The estimated demand is 
can “overwinter” their cattle on the crammed 7 million units. It seems possible, therefore, 
ranges, and fatten them cheaply on the “feed that the familiar estimate of an American slump 
lots,” they will be able to command better prices in 18 months may prove wrong. i 

next year than they can get at controlled prices Great fortunes were made in munitions during 
gad wo indulge in, just to spies what they call already indicated. “Nuclear fesion—alat for the 

to in, to 
* the Washington Snafucrats Meanwhile, meat- munitions men—may well take most of the profit 
A. . Whether there is 


ae 


ini big business to retain its prosperity 
prices—a struggle in which it steadily yields from the Second World War is to start thinking 
ground under pressure—is balanced by the in terms of general peace and international trade, 
equally fight of the employers to forgetting the lopsided vision of Fulton, Mo. 
peg The American trade union movement 


{ 
; 


schizophrenic 4 ic. songs ahaa minis «oes 

require two separate to a a 

objective. Many employers are as fiercely anti- (after John Keats) 
Labour as in the 19th century and early 20th SESSION of mists and mellow usefulness, 

In Chicago the employers charged that the Resolved to tread the ‘ 
unions were corrupt. In Cincinnati, a town with squeeze ten times the yield of earlier years ; 
a more unified tradition than Chicago, it was the To gathering swarm as they return, 
Mayor’s pride that the unions were honest. I © fill with stuffing, tighter than a drum, 


The ripe portfolio, till it plumps and swells 
To butsting, as the hive begins to hum, 

While in a wailful choir fost Liberals mourn, 

While Tories map their still-receding bourne, 
And Communists repair their clammy cells. 


welcomed the opportunity of taking part im the : : 

World Federation of Trade Unions ; the A.F.L. tar omg disturbed by Bevin’s muffied roar, 
thought this a betrayal; the C.1.0. were making : aa we a : tener ney lati —e 

a successful drive to the Negroes, particu- Members between sleep and waking 


waft, 
Drowsed by the boom of Dalton, deep and low, 
Or by the buzz of Bevan, as he leaves 
His housing hosts neck-high among the eaves, 
To pour his soothing, medicated draught ? 


—— Bills of spring? Well, where are 


they 
Some have already reached the Statute Book, 
Still more are passed with each slow-passing day, 
Watched by stunned Tories with uneasy look, 
While shumberous sounds the dozy Chamber 
drench 
And nodding Members in their tasks 


immersed ; 

And now the Premier’s whistle soft and clear 
Pipes sweetly from the winnowed Treasury Bench. 
Another measure, stage by stage is nursed ; 

The Opposition gives a fitful burst 
And squashed back-benchers chirrup in the 
rear. SAGITTARIUS 


as we left the club where we had met. 
T.B.”, said one of the labour leaders. 


have it!” The Negro’s major post-war problems 


from Europe, where he was treated like a man, 
will become too big for his boots. The Negro 
is pushed back into his overcrowded slums, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, and then is told 
that he is not up to White standards because of 
the way he lives and the condition of his health. 

And yet, in the general surge of American 
life—that vital energy which uplifts and excites 
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CONTINENTAL DIARY 


Ir would be wrong to say that we were packed 
like sardines while we waited for our passports 
to be stamped at Basle, for that would imply 
that we had lost our heads, which we hadn’t. 
On the contrary we just shuffled along in a mass, 
making remarks in questionable taste about the 
officials (one Swiss, one French) each of whom 
had to examine each of our passports. I reflected 
on Mr. Bevin’s remarks about the futility of pass- 
ports and recalled that the world was not any 
less “‘ safe” forty years ago when a happier 
generation travelled without any passports at all. 
Visas in the case of most countries are now 
merely a way of making a little unearned income. 
A spy trying to cross a frontier would not be 
spotted through his passport. During the war 
hundreds of people have learnt, with the aid of 
governments, to forge unimpeachable passports. 
* x * 

What, you may ask, about money control ? 
A Customs official did actually ask me if I had 
valuta in my suit case, and a suspicious French- 
woman at Calais turned out the contents of my 

-book. But if I had been smuggling 
currency, I should not have kept it loose in my 
bag or alongside my authorised quota of pound 
notes. That’s not how it works. If one takes 
an English pound to a bank in Italy, one receives 
900 lire. A shop will exchange the same pound 
sterling, for 1,200 or even 1,600 lire. On the 
one occasion when I was forced, because the banks 
were closed, to change money at a shop, I 
received 1,200 lire on condition that I bought 
articles which I did not want. In other words I 
received the legal number of lire plus an unsolicited 
gift of a lace table centre. But if I had changed 
my pound in Basle I should have been given 
17 Swiss francs, each of them worth 150 to 170 
lire in Milan. This would have given me 2,500 
lire for my pound, and I should have been 
nearly three times as rich. Many people have 
learnt this trick during the last few months. 
On the train home I heard them discussing it. 
The game is to pay in advance to an English 
agency one’s return fare and all one’s hotel 
expenses. That leaves £75 basic allowance for 
pocket money. Having changed this, or part of 
it, into Swiss francs, and got on to a Swiss bus 
which takes trippers to Milan or Venice, the 
English tourist arrives to find himself a millionaire 
with an embarrassing choice in the Italian shops. 
Never was such an intoxicating feast of superb 
consumers’ goods to be had dirt cheap. Ladies 
buy complete new outfits, including jewelry, 
and talk about their angora frocks and silk 
stockings all the way home. Which brings me 
to the third point—the Customs. Again, with 
trains waiting, the harassed officials at Dover 
are no more able to search everyone’s luggage 
than the Italian officials are able to strip every- 
one to find out how many Swiss francs they 
are taking into Italy. The net result is an in- 
furiating end humiliating farce, a mockery of 
the law and an incitement to lying. 

* *x * 


Listening to the conversations of my fellow 
travellers, J concluded that there was an even 
worse result. A Continental holiday is now 
surrounded with the emotional atmosphere of a 
race for a bargain basement. The sophisticated 
used to laugh at tourists who went to Italy with 
guide-books and solemnly toured the art galleries 
to make sure that they had not missed the Titians 
or Botticellis. This was a poor case for ridicule, 
because Baedeker and Muirhead can be really 
valuable introductions to an unfamiliar country. 
The visitor who is told What is good may inci- 
dentally discover what he likes; he may come 
away from Rome or Florence with eyes open to a 
new world. But the modern tourist, after seven 
years’ austerity at home, is not looking for beauty ; 
he is not-interested in Michelangelo or Leonardo. 
He is looking for shoes to be’ bought without 
coupons, and. handbags at a tenth of their price 
in England. Foreigners used to laugh at the 


British tourists of the past. They no longer 
-. ego ee 


Naturally these English visitors, to say nothing 
of the American and other Service people on 
leave in Venice or Rome, get a completely false 
picture. Here are shops, with goods unobtainable 
anywhere except perhaps on Fifth Avenue, at 
prices which are prohibitive to most Italians. 
They walk along a few main streets and find, 
apart from the tourist baubles, unlimited cream 
cakes, whole cheeses, superb leather goods -and 
beautiful textiles of all sorts. They see the 
Italians smiling, as always, and, in the radiant 
sunshine, looking brown and healthy. They 
know nothing of tuberculosis statistics. They 
report that all is well with Italy, and contrast 
this happy land with the dreary austerity of 
Britain. Few of them take the trouble to walk 
down back streets and to see how bare are the 
shops where the Italians buy ; few of them even 
know that there are more than two million unem- 
ployed Italian workers (a shockingly large pro- 
portion in a country with a 40-million population, 
Over 50 per cent. of which is peasantry), that 
of these workers a large number, as the authorities 
admit, receive about half as much as. they need 
for food alone; that, as always happens in an 
inflation, many people with small fixed incomes 
are actually starving behind shuttered windows, 
and that the whole economy of Italy is rapidly 
shaking to bits. The Government can scarcciy 
be said to rule north of Florence or south of 
Rome, and even in Tuscany and Umbria no one 
seems to take much notice of any official regulation. 
In fact, Italy is a perfect example of a country 
which, in conditions of real shortage, yet 
abandons controls and leaves everything to the 
free working of the capitalist system. In post- 
war conditions this means limitless black market- 
ing and immense riches for a few ; a vain scramble 
of wages to catch up with prices; extreme 
poverty for part of the working class and starva- 
tion for the small remnant of the rentiers. 

— * * 


That inflation has not yet reached catastrophic 
proportions is largely due to the ignorance of the 
peasants. They-do not yet understand inflation 
and they have acquired during recent years 
immense quantities of lire. At least, a third— 
and some say more than half—of all the currency 
issued is now hidden in the beds and stockings of 
the contadini. ‘Thousand lire notes naturally 
seem to them great wealth, and they are quite 
unwilling to spend them in the shops, where the 
prices seem to them outrageous. They argue very 
shrewdly that if they bought cars, improved their 
houses or otherwise allowed the Government to 
know they had saved money, they would be sub- 
jected to new taxes or be the victims of a currency 
reform which would deprive them of their war 
profits. If they suddenly started using their 
money, Italy would be plunged into a catastrophic 
inflation. So it is the peasants who save the 
situation by hoarding. 

* * 

The second factor of immense importance has 
been the help of Unrra. In Rome I met the 
chief Unrra officials, and formed the highest 
opinion of their ability and disinterested desire 
for Italian welfare. What will happen when 
Unrra winds up, as it is due to do next spring, 
mo one can readily imagine. If Unrra packs 
up at about the same time that the Allied troops 
move out (as they must do, within ninety days 
after the signing of peace) I am told that rioting, 
runaway inflation, starvation, disease and possibly 
civil war will follow. So far the Italians have 
shown great self-restraint. The comparatively 
few strikes have been orderly and the result of 
sheer necessity ; and the widespread resentment 
at the Treaty proposals, which seem to take no 
notice of Italy’s aid to the Allies during the last 
period of the war, at present finds no organised 
expression. But dangers are so obvious that I 
expect the Americans, fearing Bolshevism arid 
always looking for spheres of influence, to 
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produce a loan before things move to extremes. 
But Italy needs more than a loan; she needs 
trading arrangements with Russia and the 
Balkans ; she needs an outlet in emigration and, 
above all, a government strong enough to have 
a policy and able to control the vast smuggling 
that drains the goods from her people. Note, too, 
any relief organisation which is to take the place 
of Unrra must be created at once. People forget 
that just as in war it takes six months to a year 
to plan and mobilise the supplies for an important 
‘military operation, so after the war (when 
“‘ priorities ”” have disappeared !) it needs even 
longer to prepare for any large-scale relief 
operation. 
*x * * 


After even a glimpse of the smooth normality 
of Switzerland—and what country has ever 
attained such comfortable efficiency ?—one can 
almost hear the creaking and groaning of the rusty 
machinery of life in post-war England. After the 
beauty of Italy—and no country presents so fair 
a landscape, such intoxicatingly beautiful towns or 
a population so graceful—post-war England seems 
dreary and colourless. This impression, un- 
avoidable as it is, is of course very superficial. 
Switzerland is rich; the Swiss kept out of the 
war. Italy, gay and happy on the surface, is 
econcmically on the rocks; much of her popula- 
tion undernourished and many of her towns and 
villages destroyed. I agree whole-heartedly with 
Gerald Barry who, in a fine broadcast after his 
return from the Continent, contrasted the 
haphazard inequalities of some countries today 
with the purposeful sharing of discomfort in 
Britain. But I am beginning to ask whether even 
from the strictly economic point of view it would 
not now be wise to relax to some degree the 
British policy of austerity. It does not matter 
that British visitors to the Continent complain 
that they can buy British cigarettes or motor cars 
more cheaply in Switzerland than they can in 
England ; it doesn’t matter very much that they 
mistake the Italian black market for real pros- 
perity. But I wonder whether more consumers” 
goods in the shops would not, in fact, increase 
British production and so help rather than hinder 
our export trade? What incentive have British 
women to return to work in the factories if there 
is so little to buy with the wages they would earn ? 
What incentive has a workman to earn more 
money? Judging by the fantastic dividends 


declared by dog-racing companies, gambling is 


their chief outlet. And there is another question. 
Are we not to an unnecessary degree running the 
risk of associating Socialism with cheerlessness ? 
God forbid that we should ever reach the condi- 
tions in Italy, where you cannot have a meal 
without half a dozen beggars standing with out- 
stretched palms at your side, but is that really 
the price that would have to be paid for having 
a lot of bright-coloured paint to splash about our 
cities? Or having a gay display of children’s 
toys and more of the goods that we know that 
“ Britain can Maké ”’ available to the householder ? 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Mrs. J. Klein. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The lady assistant said: “I am sorry, madam, 
We have not size sevens.” 

Whereupon the irate customer raised her basket 
end struck the assistant with it, remarking: “‘ That 
is for being rude.” 

As she left the shop she turned to the astonished 
assistant and struck her again with the basket, 
saying: “‘ And that is for not having them!”— 
Hornsey Journal. 


For the defence it was suggested that a disgruntled 
worker might have put the mouse in the cake 
before it was baked. Everything was done to keep 
mice out of the bakery.—Daily Express. 








7 
I see that there is another controversy on the 
question of returning the statue of Eros to Piccadilly 
Circus. ... Dear as the statue is to many, would 
it not be more fitting to erect in ‘the heart of the 
Empire’ a lively statue of one or other of our war 
leaders? If this cannot be done, I’d suggest that 
Eros be refitted with some weapon more in keeping 
with the present age than a bow and arrow !— 
Letter in Picture Post. 


developed a pro-German outlook since he acquired 


a German-made bicycle two years ago.—Hampstead 
and Highgate Express. 


might as well do something now.—Letter in Daily 


Mirror. 


THE FRENCH COMMUNISTS 


(In our issue of September 7th Mr. Zilliacus reviewed 
the position and prospects of the French Socialist Party. 
In the following article he gives his impressions, gained 
from a visit to France, of the situation and attitude of 
the French Communists.) 


Wiru a million members and the backing of 
five million votes at the last General Election, the 
French Communist Party represents a political 
force without whose concurrence government 
consent in France would be impossible. Govern- 
ment without them would be government without, 
or in opposition to, the French working-class. 
The Executive Committee of the six million 
strong C.G.T. consists of 13 members—6 Com- 
munists, 6 Socialists and 1 Radical. But the real 
control of the C.G.T. is about 85 per cent. 
Communist. 

Working through the C.G.T. the Communists 
from the morrow ef liberation onwards 
the doctrine of maximum production. They 
first held back, then co-ordinated and disciplined 
wage demands; and finally, when they judged 
that production had been increased to the point 
when wages could be raised without inflation, 
they put forward the demand for a 25 per cent. 
all-round rise and secured, after hard bargaining 
with the Government, an increase of 18 per cent. 

One surprising result has been the growing 
peasant vote for the Communists. According to 
what one Communist leader told me, the reasons 
are twofold. First, in parts of France, particularly 
in the South, the old revolutionary tradition still 
lingers, and the peasants vote for the “ Left’’ 
party. Secondly, “the peasants have got the 
idea that city folk are lazy, whereas the peasant 
sweats his guts out from dawn till dark. And so, 
when we came along and told the workers to work 
harder and longer and to forgo their wage 
demands for the sake of the whole community, 
including the countryside, the peasants were 
impressed. And when our policy actually pro- 
duced results, the old peasant scratched his head, 
said ‘ Ce sont des gens sérieux ’—and voted for us!’ 

I went to some pains to find out what was the 
attitude of the French Communist Party towards 
democracy. Here it is, in the form of a digest of 
the points made by two of the principal Com- 
smunist leaders : 

A great many things have happened since the 
first world war and the Russian Revolution. Today 
we are a party with ten Ministers in the Govern-" 
ment, a goodly number of M.P.s and 5,000,000 
votes. We have a strong position in the working 
class and the Trades Unions that makes us in- 
dispensable for reconstruction, and our influence 
among the peasantry is spreading. A great party 
with such a powerful position and such great 
responsibilities obviously cannot think and act as 
do those who are a small sect. 






, tats , the mystic sense of 
class derived its emotional authority and on w 
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Hitler. It has passed to the workers, because they 
were the backbone of the Resistance and are the 
heart and hands and much of the brains of recon- 
struction. It is now we who are the 
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Persian oilfields, in order to build up an anti- 
Soviet balance of power. 

The moral, as I see it, is that if the Labour 
Party does not want to isolate i from the 


workers of Europe, it must co-operate with both 
Socialist and Communist Parties in all countries 
where both are strong enough to matter, as they 
are in France. K. ZILLiacus 


HERMANN GORING 


My sharpest recollection of Géring is of the 
forecast he uttered of World War II, nine years 
Even now, the candour 


first met him. We were sitting alone at lunch 
in a small restaurant in Berlin’s Dorotheenstrasse, 
about five minutes’ walk from the Reichstag, 
the same Reichstag which Géring was later to 
use as a torch, lighting the Nazis’ ascent to power. 
A table in the centre of the dining-room was 
laden with shellfish and other delicacies. My 
bulging host pored over the menu and protested 
to the waiter at the deterioration of the food at 
this establishment, which he had been patronising 
for many years. He then settled down to a 
job of. strong, silent eating in the manner of 
Charles Laughton in Henry VIII. Towards 
the end of our meal, Géring unfolded his vision 
of Germany’s mission. He recited the plan for 
German aggression and grandeur, to be launched 
as soon as a rearmed Reich was again powerful 
enough to risk war. 


1 
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I had first met Goring in June, 1928. He was 
then one of the tiny band of twelve Nazi deputies 


Richthofen’s end. ' 

As I was about to take leave from our table at 
a Kurfiirstendamm café, Géring mentioned 
that he was engaged in manufacturing parachutes. 
Would I introduce him to the United States 
military attaché? To my inquiring glance, he 
replied that he wished to sell parachutes to the 
American Army. I said I was only a’news 
reporter and that he would have to look for another 
middleman. 

We met several times. The last occasion was 
one night at the end of February, 1933. I was 
a guest at the home of friends, among whom the 
novelist, Heinrich Mann, was one. Our small 
company was listening to the nine o’clock news 
that evening when an excited German voice at 
the microphone announced that the Reichstag was 
burning. Snatching a hat and coat which I 
later discovered, by sheer accident, happened to 
be mine, I ran to the street, leapt into a taxi and 
shouted to the driver, “‘ Reichstag—aber schnell !”” 

As we raced among trees and shadows of Berlin’s 
Tiergarten, the sky was alight with flames pouring 
from the Reichstag’s golden cupola. An immense 


crowd swarmed around the fringe of the Reichstag 
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eee bet patice aad Sant siitisia ted cocrinaed 
the square itself. I held forward my police card, 
pe ware ee sales tae” Poli 

newspapermen to pass * Police 
cards are not valid to-night,” a brown-shirted 
stormtrooper snapped. I whooshed. past him 
to the door of the Reichstag. Inside, the building 


was a crackling 

GGring was just arriving and, as a British 
journalist and I spoke to him, two brown- 
shirted guards poked revolvers into our ribs and 
commanded us to clear out and be quick about 
it. We walked back and joined the watching 
crowd. Later that evening, a trusted Social- 
Democratic leader, Rudolf Breitscheid, informed 
me that the Nazis themselves had managed the 
burning of the Reichstag and that the under- 
ground tunnel from Hermann Géring’s official 
residence (Géring was president of the Reichstag) 
had been used to smuggle the incendiaries into 
the doomed Parliament building. 

From the telephone in my office, Unter den 
Linden, I called London and spoke to Webb 
Miller, European manager of the United Press. 
In veiled words I told him that the Nazis had 
rigged this historic venture in arson. Like those 
of all other foreign news agencies and news- 
papers, United Press telephones in Berlin were 
tapped and my conversation with London was 
soon cut. 

The last word I ever received from Goring came 
after I had left Berlin and was working in London. 
It was about two years after the Reichstag fire. 
Through the president of the United Press, Hugh 
Baillie, who had just visited him in Berlin, 
Géring sent me a message. ‘‘ You are writing 
dispatches from London hostile to Nazi Ger- 
many,” it said, “ and this is to warn you that we 
know it and are watching you.” 

Had the Nazis won the war, others besides 
myself in this country would have had cause to 
know what Géring’s amiable warnings meant. 
As it is, much though I dislike capital punish- 
ment, I am honestly glad that it is for Goring 
that fate has reserved a noose as a warning to all 
future conspirators who may be tempted to 
emulate him. FREDERICK KUH 


MR. QUEEN AND THE 
COAL QUOTA. 


‘Tue blame for the non-arrival of our May to 
October coal quota (ordered over two months 
ago) cannot be laid entirely on backsliding 
Bevin boys, or absentee «miners, or the closing 
down of pits. The fault is mainly our’s in 
registering from ulterior motives with Mr. Queen 
to whom the selling of coal is a side-line. Instead 
of Mr. Queen’s window displaying gilded bulb- 
bowls containing aHuringly named Anthracite 
Ovoids, and selected Grade A specimens of 
Best Household Cobbles, and Best Household 
Nuts, it is stuffed with packets of fertilisers and 
insecticides, wormi-powders and grass-seed, and 
posters for almost forgotten Lucullan brands of 
dog biscuits. The dog biscuit was one of the 
two reasons why we registered for coal with Mr. 
Queen. The other was eggs. 

Mr. Queen is a Corn Merchant and Coal 
Agent. Because of the former he had contacts 
with the best dog biscuit manufacturers. Only 
from Mr. Queen could we be sure of getting 
biscuits in divers flavours and shapes, including 
imitation bones. Only from Mr. Queen could 
we buy new-laid eggs, so newly laid that the 
production dates were pencilled on them. These 
eggs, we think, must have been laid by Mr. 
Queen’s backyard hens because even in pre- 
war days the supply did not equal the demand. 
To make sure of getting these coveted eggs and 
biscuits, therefore, we have, ever since we came 
to live in this suburb, bought our coal from Mr. 
Queen instead of from the real Coal Merchants 
by the station. 

In pre-war days, delivery of coal was erratic. 
Now it is chaotic. Then, our delivery depended 
on the Man at the Off-License. Now it depends 


not only on him but also on Mr. Queen’s horse 
and Mr. Queen’s coalman’s Chest (with a capital 
C). The Man at the Off-License is, apart from 
us, the only customer of Mr Queen’s in our.road. 
Mr. Queen’s shop is a mile distant, and he likes 
to — the one journey “‘ do” the Off-License 

The reason is that to get to us the horse 
to climb what Mr. Queen calls, in his most 
impressive Mount Everest manner, The Hill. 
To us, accustomed to Scottish braes, it is a mere 
wen. Mr. Queen, so far as his horse is concerned, 
is compassion personified. In very hot weather, 
in very wet weather, in very windy weather, in 
very slippery weather and, of course, in very 
snowy weather The Hill is out of bounds to his 
horse. To make sure of always having coal in 
his cellar, the Off-License man used to give Mr. 
Queen a regular monthly order for 5 cwts. The 
builder of our house, unlike the builder of the 
Off-License man’s house, must have been in 
league with the local gas company because he 
provided us with no coal-cellar and only one coal 
fire. Our coal order was, therefore, a modest 
quarterly one. We knew, however, that if we 
did miss, say, the Off-License man’s Januaryorder, 
delivery would be made to us with his February 
order. The hill and the horse permitting. 
If we did run out of coal, no matter. We could 
always buy from the hardware shop opposite a 
bag of something which looked like coke but 
burned better, or light the gas fire, which in those 
days blossomed into full-bloom crocuses of 
flame as soon as the light was applied. 

Coal-rationing, of course, meant “‘ Goodbye to 
all that.” The hardware shop no longer sells 
combustible coke. The pressure of gas has 
often been so temperamental that the gas fire 
could be “full on” without generating any 
noticeable heat. The Off-License man receives 
deliveries only at widely spaced intervals, and if 
we fail to coincide with one of his orders now, we 
may have three months to wait before Mr. Queen 
can again fit us in. Is the non-arrival of our 
present quota due to the fact that the Off-License 
man ordered his coal only one week before ours’ ? 
Is it that the constant rain has been too much for 
Mr. Queen’s horse in combination with The 
Hill? It may even be that Mr. Queen’s coalman, 
because of the unseasonable summer, has already 
** got” his Chest which first began to trouble him 
in the Arctic winter of 1940 and is the reason 
why he now has to take great care of himself 
(synonymous with stopping work) as soon as he 
begins to wheeze. Mr. Queen has but one horse, 
and one coalman. 

Twice we have telephoned Mr. Queen to ask 
if he knows when delivery is probable so that we 
can be in to show the coalman which bit of 
concrete path at the back of the house is to be 
used as a dump. Mr Queen, torn away from his 
bags of balancer meal and his packets of D.D.T., 
has curtly said “ I’ll give you a ring.” We might, 
of course, ask the Off-License man when he plans 
to give his next order, but relations are strained 
because of our suspicions that he is guilty of 
Under the Counter practices. This fact remains, 
however. We have received no delivery of coal 
since last March, and our stock is very low. On 
the contrary, as far as we can see in either direction, 
concrete paths are piled high with May to October 
coal quotas. The reason is that our neighbours 
all registered with the coal merchant by the 
station. There is no hill to be negotiated from 
the station to our road. It would not matter if 
there were. That coal merchant, being a real 
Coal Merchant, has motor lorries and husky 
coalmen in the plural. Need I add that our 
original motives for registering with Mr. Queen 
have long since become meaningless ? New-laid 
eggs vanished with the introduction of the 
rationing of hen-food, and we suspect that the 
raw material for the now unobtainable dog- 
biscuits goes into our B.U. austerity bread. 
While coal rationing lasts, we must remain loyal 
to our choice. Mr. Queen convinces us, however, 
that the concentration of industry, when those 
industries are corn and coal, is undesirable. 

HELEN MACGREGOR 
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* OUR' BETTERS” 


Mk. Somerset MAUGHAM’s comedy has two themes : 
first, the moral degenefation of American heiresses 
who, having from snobbery or romanticism married 
European noblemen, find fhemselves rootless and 
idle ; second, the power of a clever woman to achieve 
even extravagant ends by knowledge of man’s weak- 
nesses. The final scene has for deus ex machina a 
dancing-master, which evidently dates the play. But 
is it otherwise “old-fashioned,” as some of my 
fellow-critics would have us believe? For seven 
years, it is true, Europe has offered excessively little 
scope for the pursuit of pleasure; moreover, no film- 
goer can now swallow Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
tongue-in-the-cheek suggestion that the rich are less 
liable to be corrupted in the United States than in 
Europe. But the chief situations remain valid. And 
if the visitor to the Playhouse goes away disappointed, 
this is not because the play is old-fashioned, but 
because the acting and production are new-fashioned, 
catastrophically so. 

The dialogue does not seem in the least dated when 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Mr. Max Adrian are 
speaking it. These are flawless performances. But 
the others! Line after brilliant line is thrown away 
in interchanges at machine-gun speed, till the stage 
is littered with the débris. One remembers Miss 
Margaret Bannerman as tough and gleaming as 
electro-plate, a Bismarck pretending to be an enfant 
terrible; and Miss Constance Collier, as sumptuous 
and soft at the centre as an over-ripe persimmon. 
Their successors—both of them most accomplished 
actresses whom I have admired in appropriate roles 
seemed pitiably at sea. Even the varnish of cool 
assurance that rich women so quickly pick up at the 
Ritzes and Excelsiors was absent. Get Lord Curzon 
or Mr. Balfour to dinner? You mean, with luck, 
the Mayor of Huddersfield! Really it is unkind to 
produce artificial comedies like Lady Windermere’s 
Fan and Our Betters as if they were the latest master- 
pieces of Mesdames McCracken and Dodie Smith. 
A duchess may have precious little style in real life, 
but Oscar Wilde and Mr. Maugham impose style 
even on their lackeys, 

Yet the play at the Playhouse is better than what 
we enjoyed so acutely twenty three years ago. For 
then we were asked to believe that a fashionable young 
man who caught his hostess in flagrante delicto would 
innocently blurt out the horrid fact to the assembled 
house-party. Now it is the culprit’s young sister 
who, not impossibly, loses her head and blows the 
gaff. This striking change for the better is due to 
the second thoughts not of Mr. Maugham but of the 
Censor, who this time has passed the original text. 
And yet some people say they don’t believe in 
progress. SAM SMILES 


AN INSPECTOR CALLS 


Ir was a shock, after enjoying the play at the New 
Theatre up to the hilt, to find that I ought not to 
have been so pleased with it after all. A friend told 
me it was all politics, a critic that Ralph Richardson 
was the mouthpiece of the author, somebody else 
that it was a pity that for this occasion Mr. Priestley 
had changed down to low gear and was grinding away 
again in the north country accent. It was Doctor 
Johnson himself who said that it is impossible to 
write poetically of serges and druggets. But surely 
it was wise of Mr. Priestley, standing as he does here 
in the stupendous context of Shakespeare and 
Sophocles, to keep this side of Jordan, and give us a 
simple and straightforward example of the beautiful 
craftsmanship that, in hands like his, the contemporary 
dramatist can offer. And surely it was the critic, and 
not Mr. Priestley, who was being politically minded 
when he dissected the play in the brutal modern 
manner, by splitting it into Left and Right. 
Sentiments are expressed, it is true. One by one 
members of a family are made to realise that they 
have been responsible for the death, by suicide, of a 
member of their own community. Not even inter- 
dependent independence can make sufficient allowance 
for the less fortunate. By setting the play very 
precisely in the early Nineteen-Tens (with Basil 


Dean producing in his best realistic vein) the con- 
temporary moral is kept at a distance. 


On the wall- 
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so that we expect, in the programme, to find him 

personified under some such namie as Tycoonus, if 

not Share-do-well, or Mr. Busyman Hardhead. 
STEPHEN POTTER 


"Tne Redfern Gallery has a posthumous show of work 
by another Camden Towner, Malcolm Drummond, 
which invites comparison with Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
exhibition next door. i 


and the ugliness of the room in which a man reads 
or a girl plays the piano remains ugliness. But the 
painting of a dismal dance-hall is a striking and most 
difficult victory. Roofs and Trees, Hampstead (No. 16) 
is a delightful picture, and there are excellent studies 
of light falling on women and children. It is the colour 
that sometimes fails, or else the pattern becomes too 
posterish. The workmanship is always good. In the 
same gallery a collection of etchings, pochoirs, 
aquatints and collotypes by Picasso reveals the great 
man at his most charming. 

At Wildenstein’s Sir Harold Wernher is showing 
the collection formed by his father. This is in aid of 
the King Edward VII’s Hospital Fund, which—it is 
interesting to learn—is to be devoted to increasing the 
amenities in hospital wards, as soon as the State has 
taken over the hospitals. This excellent object cannot 
conceal the fact that the interest of the exhibition is 
rather historical than aesthetic. The pictures display 
the taste of an Edwardian Midas, and one would like 
to have seen them in the doubtless gorgeous setting 
for which they were purchased. The Altdorfer is 
remarkable, the Spanish Primitive (now lent to the 
important Spanish loan exhibition that is touring the 
provincial museums) is superb. Otherwise hardly a 
work has any intensity, though some of the attributions 
to great artists are justified. The only time, we are 
told, that Sir Julius Wernher could devote to his 
collection was at breakfast. But only the influence of 
a regal dinner and a Moét 1884, I should have thought, 
could have made him cast a covetous, or even acquies- 
cent, eye at the Goya, the Botticelli, the large: Gurdia, 
or any of the three Rembrandts. 

ROGER MARVELL 


RADIO NOTES 


"Tue directors of the Third Programme evidently 
decided that it was best to take the bull by the Horns 
from the word go. The listener was to be subjected 
to a week of tests—tests of endurance (Man and 
Superman), of squeamishness (Huis Clos), of attention 
(Boyhood’s End) and the descriptive prose of Henry 
James. It would be interesting to know what pro- 
portion of listeners was delighted by the verbal 
dexterity of the Shaw play, while finding the claustro- 
phobic philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre unacceptable 
and disgusting; and what proportion, on the other 
hand, responded to the relentless psychological 
penetration of Huis Clos. while finding the plot and 
characters of Man and Superman insufficient to 
support the immense superstructure of argle-bargle. 
Speaking personally, and after paying tribute to the 
evident pains which had gone into the production of 
Man and Superman, I could not feel that on the whole 
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Frenchman’s Mr. Shaw 
sees Hell as the infinite pursuit of illusory goods ; and 
the discussion of it, in Act 3 of Man and Superman, 
is fundamentally too good-humoured and jocular to 
be in the least frightening. There is no real suggestion 
of the nature of immortality a series of 
ingenious hypotheses, which can be entertained or 
rejected, as we feel inclined, But there is no rejecting 
M. Sartre’s vision, because it shows us life at its worst 
and manages at the same time (here the dramatist’s 
skill is enviable) to suggest the nauseating tedium of 

i ime. Heaven, implies Mr. Shaw, is 
timeless contemplation ; in Hell, says M. Sartre, the 
leaden minutes spell out an obdurate palindrome, of 
which each note is agonisingly foreseen. This Hell 
is only worse than life because there is not a moment’s 
escape from chewing the cud of one’s own wretched- 
ness—not even (and this is very bad) into sleep or 
darkness or a meal or a hot bath. It is tragedy without 
catharsis—and so is Huis Clos, which explains why 
this dry and remorseless play, for all its brilliance 
and originality, fails to achieve greatness. But if 
Existentialism is untenable as a philosophy, as an 
artistic formula it can be most effective: Huis Clos 
shocks and terrifies by its Strindbergian examination 
of the depths of sin and misery. How anyone could 
be bored by it passes my comprehension. In a sense 
not intended by the author, it is a very strong plea for 
the Christian life. Also, it is perfectly appalling; 
which is one reason why the B.B.C. are to be con- 
gratulated on their courage in broadcasting it, in full 
awareness of the anger and dismay it would cause 
among people who may be able to face the immitigable 
in life, but cannot bear to meet it in art. I had feared 
that Huis Clos would lose much of its poignancy through 
the disappearance of the visual scene ; but the acting 
was so good, so admirably characterised, and the 
production so careful, that I am not sure there was 
not a positive imaginative gain. 

Those who listened to the passing of the sentences 
at Nuremberg are unlikely ever to forget the experience. 
The exemplary gravity and simplicity of the pro- 
ceedings were rendered grotesque and macabre, in 
transmission, by the most extraordinary series of 
aerial commotions I have ever heard-~a background 
of noise like a Walpurgisnacht by Hieronymus Bosch. 
And as, one by one, the soundless masks of the 
criminals waxed and waned in our mind’s eye, we 
caught a glimpse—in reality this time—of the hell that 
springs into being from the knowledge of a dated and 
irrevocable death. 
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EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 





he When, last week, I wrote of a new film, Farrebique, 
“om les quatre saisons, that it was the first considerable 


1e be made 
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because it mirrors life, precludes — 
imagination, but that is its tendency. 
The Overlanders creates no new standards, but 


1942. That year, under threat of invasion, a thousand 
head of cattle were driven from the north-west across | 
desert and mountain to Brisbane : a distance of 2,000. 
miles. A handful of men and women undertook this 
trek; it was late in the sunumer for journeying ; 


threaded, and unavoidable stampedes; yet without 
loss of life and with the herd almost intact they 


managed to get through. A magnificent story ; and 
Mr. Watt set about it thoroughly, choesing Australians 


original ground. The landscape dominates every- 


thing ; tall gum-trees filtering the sunlight, crocodile- . 


The excitements of the journey have been most 
vigorously managed. There is an appalling moment 
when the leaders of the herd, meeting a fallen tree- 
trunk across a narrow pass, begin to turn back, and 
animals crash down the mountain-side ; even more 
actual and compelling is the stampede of the whole 
herd through woods towards a bog. The latter, 
especially—the climax of the film—so stirs the 
spectator that it may seem hyper-ritical to pick holes. 
Yet even here, I think, one can detect the film’s 
limitations : 


continuity and stress in the people themselves. They 
afe true to type, they bring a fresh tang of speech 
with their “ pickaninny dawn ” and “ we'll have ’em 
climbing ladders before we’re done,” they certainly 
aren’t over-romanticised ; yet, except when they are 
riding and ha-ha-ing at the cattle, one can’t forget 
that these are people acting in front of a camera— 
acting at times a little woodenly. This censure does 
not apply to Mr. Chips Rafferty, who conveys unfail- 
ingly a native lankiness and charm. The script makes 
its points well, but is generous chiefly in banter. It 
lacks the imagination that would transform a film 
with a magnificent theme into a magnificent film. 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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pea to be in the first place an expression of 
protest against the limited charter of the International 
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for Hitler in the decisive years 1931 and 1932 must 
therefore, have appeared to many Germans as a 
confirmation to the vague impression that Nazi crimes 


sometimes a queer form under military government. 
The fact, however, that it came to these protests in 
defence of the principles of humanity and equality 
before the law seems to be most encouraging. 


Water AUERBACH 
23 Church Mount, N.2. 


has introduced is to provide machinery, long over- 
out the existing law, and there is no sub- 
the complaint that the Charter is a piece of 
Se either in declaring wars of 
aggression to be ee « 8 eee 
Similar 2 : ~ 


slaughters and atrocities were condemned as criminal 
for many years prior to 1928. All that the Tribunal 
has done is to enforce Law which should have been 


Hector Munro 


OUR TASK IN GERMANY 


Sir,—It is now officially stated that the normal 
ration in ours and the American Zones is to be raised 
from the 1207 level to 1550. This has been prompted 
by “deterioration in the nutritional condition of 
civilians” in these Zones—in simpler language by 
the evils of famine. These evils were inevitable, 
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could have been prevented. We all know (if we want 
to know) that 2650 calories is the minimum required 
for health and working power. 

I would like to challenge our authorities concerned. 
Have there been, are there now, will there not be 
further focd supplies available? Does the real 
difficulty lie in our unwillingness to increase the 
£80,000,cco budget for our zone ? 

r, can our authorities deny that German 
industry could produce exports to pay for more food 
if Germans were allowed to resume normal human 
activities and to help themselves ? 

We swear by Democracy. But in this case is it 
working ? We have assumed entire responsibility for 
the fate of 23 million individuals—old people, workers, 
parents, youths and girls, children and infants. We 
hold the gates of Heaven and Hell; we decide for them 
whether “ to live is happy,” or whether it shall mean 
the hell of famine, of cold, of disease, of misery 
unrelieved by any hope. In fact, we have made 
ourselves the dispensers of life and death. 

But who are our agents in the exercise of these 
god-like functions? Have they the needful qualifi- 
cations ? Is it the fact that only a small minority of 
electors take any close interest in this fateful question ? 
If in the name of our Democracy the policy is continued 
of neither feeding nor housing the German millions 
as well as in reality it is possible (at a price), nor of 
allowing them to see to it for themselves, then 
Democracy has failed signally and is preparing for 
its own destruction. We know already that anti- 
British feeling is growing in our zone pari passu 
with hunger and its train of evils. 

The atom bomb frightens us. Why are we not 
frightened by the vast explosive and desolating force 
engendered in the souls of men when they are forced 
to suffer too much and too long, and to watch their 
children perish ? Dorotny F. Buxton 

Whingate, 

Peaslake, Surrey. 


THE ILLEGAL OPERATION 


Str,—The article headed “Illegal Operation” in 
your issue of September 28th requires comment. 

The authoress of the article, writing of that Law 
(passed in 1861) which is relevant to abortion, states 
that it was framed “maybe centuries before 1861.” 
Will she tell us the authorities who observed this 
proionged gestation ? 

In her penultinjate sentence she suggests that 
abortion should become legally permissible for a 
wotaan on occasions “ when this procedure appears 
to be medically or socially desirable either in her own 
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fecund lump of verbiage. Indeed that “ interest . 

of the community” alone is teeming with possible 
occasions—occasions which might not always be 
agreeable to the mothers for whom they would be 
devised. 

Her opinion of the value of this legal change may 
be deduced from two other of her remarks. She writes 
that the present law is “the supreme example of 
* one law for the rich and another for the poor,’” and, 
by presumption, should be altered so that, when the 
National Health Service is upon us, the poor may 
have themselves aborted as hygienically as the rich. 
Earlier she describes these rich abortees as “en- 
lightened women with long purses.” Assuming 
enlightenment of the masses to be desirable, one 
infers that widespread, cleanly abortion will be one 
of its signs manual. 

If she had advocated a liberal interpretation of the 
principle that pregnancy may be terminated when 
there is grave risk of serious mental or physical injury 
to the mother from its continuance, she would have 
the sympathy of many, if not their support. But she 
does not: she suggests instead that the present 
wholesale massacre of the unborn should continue 
and perhaps be extended. An aseptic massacre ? 
An enlightened one? I find it hard to understand 
how any woman can harbour such sentiments. 

Does she not realise that the main causes of that 
massacre are poverty, illegitimacy of the prospective 
child, marital discord and—in the rich—a sick mind 
that spews up the duty and delight of procreating ? 
I suggest most humbly that her talent should be used 
to destroy or remedy these evils: the law she advo- 
cates would tacitly admit them to be ineradicable 
cancers in our social life. 

It was Arthur Koestler, I think, who, in a recent 
broadcast, identified the malady of our time as the 
practice and defence of the “‘ end justifies the means ” 
fallacy in our moral life. Miss Jenkins is sick of that 
disease. So, too, from their fine words, were those 
who defended Hiroshima. 

S. BRADSHAW 


Str,—While agreeing entirely with Alice Jenkins 
about the need to amend the present out-of-date 
law of abortion, I feel I must refute her suggestion 
that a long purse only can command the service of 
a reputable gynaecologist for the necessary operation. 
The law needs altering chiefly because it is no longer 
observed as it stands. 

Speaking from many years of professional experi- 
ence I can say that it is mow common medical practice 
for general practitioners (unless they have personal 
or religious scruples), to send all married women 


KLUANG COURT. MARTIAL 


Sir,—Very severe sentences have now been promul- 
gated by the court-martial at Kluang on most of the 
men charged with mutiny. ‘These men were express- 
ing something which has been felt by the great 
majority of wartime privates, most N.C.O.s, and a 
substantial proportion of the whole Army. The 
grievances at Muar were a great deal worse in kind 
and number than the general run. All the same 
there is something depressingly familiar about the 
touches in newspaper reports, touches which suggest 
a whole picture of the camp: the provocation of 
dirtying webbing equipment every day on training, 
and then insisting on it being clean for daily inspec- 
tion; the attempt, whenever there is no immediate 
prospect of action, to make a gulf between N.C.O.s 
and men, which leads to voluntary reversions to the 
ranks, in particular amongst those N.C.O.s promoted 
in the field ; and the attitude of an R.S.M. who gives 
the fact that he did not expect the men to love him 
as an adequate explanation of why they hid at his 
approach. This sort of thing, a cause of chronic 
resentment to ordinary soldiers, was possibly even 
more exasperating to the men at Muar, all of them, I 
imagine, volunteers for specially dangerous duties, 
and some at least having been in action. That most 
of us never made so drastic a protest was either be- 
cause we lacked the same accumulated provocation 
or because of our own inertia or fear of the conse- 
quences. The average private would be sceptical 
of the effectiveness of a protest of any other kind. 

6 Alexandra Mansions, H. Myers 

N.W.6. 


THE CO-OPS AND DESIGN 
Sir,—Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s appeal to the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society to use their vast 
powers to improve public taste is one which many of 


““? 
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_ us have tried to make for years. The Society has 


an educational section which appears to have no 
However favourable educationalists in the movement 
are, they are powerless to change carpet designs 
largest carpet factories 


to emerge unless good designers are given full and 
free authority. It cannot be expected to appear 
in the Co-op. as at present constituted. 
SC H. LoweNTHAL 
S.W.1. 


GWEN JOHN 


Smr,—In his notes on the Gwen John Memorial 
Exhibition, Mr. Roger Marvell expresses astonishment 
that her output of oil paintings should have been so 
small 


I knew Gwen John in 1924 when she was living in 
an attic room at Meudon. She told me then that she 
preferred never to touch the canvas twice in the 
same place—that if a picture didn’t “come” at the 
first go, she destroyed it and began another. Fresh- 
ness of paint was for her a supreme virtue, and in this 
respect her view coincided with the teaching of the 
late Walter Sickert. Thus, for one painting retained, 
many were scrapped, and the result was a very limited 
output. 

I have not yet seen the present Exhibition—I do 
not know if she followed this technique all her life. 

At the time when I knew her she was living as a 
fiercely shy recluse, painting with complete artistic 
integrity and with no reference to public opinion. 

57 Danvers Street, STELLA BOWEN 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 


BEFORE I GO HENCE 


Str,—In Mr. Heppenstall’s pungent notice of my 
novel “ Before I Go Hence ” there is an error. He 
refers to the novelist in the book as an “ Anglo- 
Catholic pacifist.” He is, actually, a Roman Catholic 
pacifist, a fact which is made clear throughout the 
book. 

Although this distinction may appear at first sight 
to be trivial, it is of considerable importance in the 
scheme of the book. I would be most grateful, 
therefore, if you will allow me space in which to correct 
your reviewer’s error. 

26 Cliff Street, 

Mevagissey. 


FRANK. BAKER 
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seventeen years ago. They will 
be grateful to the author for 
giving them a second chance. 
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“A grateful acknowledgment 
of the wit and the flashes of 


scholarship and erudition.”— 
| VERNON NOBLE, B.B.C. 


Lewis 
Mumford 
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his fellow-countrymen. A Tractarian hymn-_ 
writer argues about Anglican orders in the intervals 
of looting manuscripts from monasteries. “The 
Rev. John Colbatch, whom we know only as the 
frantic adversary of Bentley, conducts an earlier 
campaign against Mr. John Methuen, the British 


His quarrels and grievances he related to his patron 


This spectacle, from which Mr. Ashton might 
derive inspiration for a ballet, was vastly congenial 
to Beckford. Miss Macaulay ingeniously suggests 
that, though he made his last visit to Portugal in 
1799, in a sense he never left it. 


world, its patriarchal armies of retainers, its gour- 
izing off rich plate to the accompaniment of 
derived from an 


and prelates, of the feudal Marialva and his friends, 
its home. The fabulous, crazy loveliness of that 


delightedly (however ! u a 
later ennuyé, bored, but still willing to be pleased, 
and always sensuously enchanted by its bizarre 
beauty and unconscious wit. 

Miss Macaulay gives a most interesting section 
to the civil war of 1832-1834 which divided 
English opinion and which was eventually won 
with English help by the progressive Don Pedro. 
The reasons for detesting his adversary could 
hardly have been more solid, but unluckily 
Miguel’s defeat and disappearance led to no very 
noticeable i The British envoy was 


Lord William Russell, a Whig even more opposed 
to tyranny, and specially to tyranny based upon 
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“ Popish superstition,” than his brother, Lord 
John. But his prognostics were gloomy and in 
due course justified by the event; ‘“‘ One Party 
proclaims Religion as its device, and outrages 
all its precepts, the other invokes Liberty, and 
all its acts are despotic.” But nothing is more 
constant than the English belief that countries 
which have never known good government, 
much less good democratic gqvernment, are able, 
and even anxious, to acquire that tolerance, 
not unmixed with a good-natured scepticism, 
without which every government must become a 


tyranny. 

Another remarkable chapter is given to the 
port-shippers, who have been established in the 
North of Portugal since the Seventeenth Century. 
Their high prosperity dates from the Methuen 
Treaty of 1703 which made port cheaper than 
Claret and thus inflicted untold damage on the 
digestions and tempers of our Georgian ancestors. 

Insular by tradition and taste, they consort 
mainly with one another, and the hierarchy of 


with the historic continuity of the great port houses, 

has a not uncharming piq , when set in the 

precipitous ancient capital of Northern A 

teeming with its native life, against the background 

of the distant mountainy vineyards up the golden 
river which provide their so romantic sustenance. 

Desire for profit and pursuit of health— 
Portugal was for long mistakenly thought favour- 
able to consumptives—were the two most usual 
motives of English visitors to Portugal. But 
the poet Flecknoe, “ spitefully made by Dryden 
the father-in-dullness of his béte noire Thomas 
Shadwell,” left England in 1640 for other reasons. 

Here are divers Birds that fly away when Storms 
and Winter comes, one of those birds am I, for 
all prognostic Mariners observe of ensuing Storms, 
and I have observed in England the billows begin- 
ning to swell high, and those Porpoises which, 
were the times fair and serene, should be i’th’ 

Bottom, dancing on the Top. Meantime, let your 

vast and strong-built Carracks ride out the storm 

for me; I’m too weak and slight-built a vessel 
for tempestuous Seas. Besides educated as I am 
in the Arts of Peace (Music and Poetry)... 

England is no place for me. And this much for 

my leaving it. Now for my retreat hither, ’twas 

much without design. I, like one who 

flies an Incendium, wholly indifferent whither I 

went, so I sav’d myself. 

Flecknoe’s candour is endearing; nor did he 
ever go so far as preach from the security of 
self-imposed exile a religion of self-abnegation 
to his war-wracked compatriots. But a comparable 
lack of humour is revealed in a letter to a noble 
friend, in which he enclosed an epitaph upon the 
executed Strafford : “ And now (my Lord)” 
he wrote, “‘ comfort yourself, if you chance to 
be the next, that you shall not want one to make 
your Epitaph and Character at the least.” Fileck- 
noe himself, well away from the Jncendium, was 
feasting upon “ figs that make beccaficos of men, 
and meloons both red and green, beyond their 
marmalade for meltingness.” Such language 
is one more instance of the genial effect of 
expatriation, so it be to Europe, upon English 
character and style. 

Magpie-like I have stolen from Miss Mac- 
aulay’s beautifully ordered treasury a few glit- 
tering baubles, but alas I have failed to give any 
notion of the craftsmanship, the learning, the 
nicety of language, above all the trenchant 
wisdom conspicuous throughout her book. It 
leaves me longing to read the experience of one 
more visitor to Portugal, herself; longing also 
to see again with my own eyes the harbour 
women with fish upon their heads climbing 
the steep Lisbon alleys under the Judas trees 
and the wistarias, to eat “‘ meloons” below the 
painted Empire architecture of the Squares, to 
rediscover the Cendrillon rococo of Queluz, 
and to contemplate the white Atlantic clouds 
rolling over a landscape of watered silk more 
delicately green than any other in Southern 
Europe. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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CAN ANY GOOD THING COME OUT 
' OF NAZARETH? 


Te Cee a VERRINA. George 
Allen and Unwin. 

Puce eater as eae By W. W. ScuHvrTz. 
S.C.M. Press. §s. 


The problem of how to treat Germany is so 
complicated that a kind of mental paralysis seems 
te seize some of those who discuss it. We dug 
ourselves in so deep during the war that we find 
it difficult now to change our stance and look at 
Germany in a new way. The author of The 
German Mentality, who has lived for more than 
fifty years in Germany, is faced with a dilemma 
on concluding his study. He has not been content 
to make a psychological analysis of the German 
mind ; he does not explore the intricacies of their 
psychology, their search for the ideal and their 
preoccupation with the ego, nor does he stress 
how subject the German temperament is to 
neuroses, which incidentally add a_ special 
fascination to German literature. He does not 
possess the insight shown by Army psychiatrists 
in their work with German prisoners of war. Nor 
is his book a companion volume to A. J. P. 
Taylor’s short history of the causes of German 
nationalism and aggression. The author does not 
seek to outline the historical, or even the geo- 
graphical facts which have conditioned the 
German mind; and while he naturally refers to 
the effect of the events of the last fifty years on 
the German outlook, he prefers to study German 
mentality in vacuo rather than in relation to that 
of other European countries. He shows how in 
every walk of life, in politics, justice, in their 
attitude to the arts, in social and economic 
development, the Germans were predisposed by 
their singular mentality to accept Nazism; he 
argues that Jew-baiting and the methods of the 
Gestapo were ingrained in their character and 
that their conception of national and personal 
honour permitted Hitler to carry the nation with 
him. In his analysis the author does a particular 
service in concentrating his attention on the years 
1933-37 when, as he points out, the majority of 
Germans either supported or willingly acquiesced 
in the revival of aggressive nationalism and 
militarism. Many of the classes or groups who 
now claim to have been anti-Nazi, for example 
some of the cells in the July 1944 plot, became 
anti-Nazi only when they at last realised that 
Nazism meant war, or became fully aware of the 
atrocities, or in the last resort saw that it did not 
pay. This does not, however, prevent him from 
praising those who suffered for their resistance in 
concentration camps or in exile. His book is 
therefore not an academic divertisement but is 
intended to be a sober study to help those who 
are administering Germany today. It is precisely 
because he intends his book to be of practical 
value that the author finds himself in a dilemma. 
Having exhausted the perversity of the German 
mind, he feels in honour bound to add a final 
chapter explaining how, in spite of all he has said, 
Germany may be re-educated and become a peace- 
ful and sane nation. This last chapter is most 
unnourishing ; like sheep we look up and we are 
not fed. If one is going to make pclicy for the 
future, one must change one’s past stance. The 
first twelve chapters iu this book would have led 
satisfactorily enough to the conclusion, had they 
been written in 1938, that Germany was a menace, 
but today they are an unsatisfying prologue to a 
policy of reconstruction. 

Once one starts with the premise that owing to 
the German mentality, the object of our occupa- 
tion should be to break Germany as a political, 
and, it must therefore follow, as an economic 
force, a constructive policy for Germany becomes 
impossible. The author wisely regards the 
ownership of industry as the key to security in 
the future ; he advocates the socialisation of the 
larger combines and he rightly regards the Trade 
Union movement as potentially one of the 
strongest safeguards for a mew democracy in 
Germany. But at the same time, he advocates 
separation or, at least, a confederation of states 


first at every turn. That is why in Germany 
today our pre-Keynesian capitalist financial policy 
makes a monkey of our present political policy 
and our economic policy makes a monkey of both. 
Finally, let us add that the author when he wrote 
was still thinking in terms of a unified treatment 
of Germany by the Allies and did not contem- 
plate that that country would be the last and the 
most dangerous counter to be played in the grim 
game that is in progress at Paris. 

In Pens Under the Swastika Dr. Schiitz, a 
Swiss journalist, pleads with us to remember 
that there were a number of German writers 
who succeeded in inserting anti-totalitarian refer- 
ences in works of scholarship or in humanistic 
or religious studies. Dr. Schiitz rightly stresses 
the courage which it required to give vent to any 
opinion which could be construed as an oblique 
criticism of the regime, and in a book which gives 
particular prominence to religious writers, he 
bids us recall the proclamations of such men as 
the late Bishop of Miinster. He is perhaps in- 
clined to suggest that every anti-Nazi is in a 
state of grace and he would perhaps be shocked 
if he realised that some Catholic priests to-day 
vie with the Communists in appeals to crude 
Chauvinism. But it is an informative book and 
stimulates our appetite for modern German 
literature. Cannot Ernst Jiinger’s Auf den Mar- 
morklippen, Grisebach’s Schicksalsfrage des Abend- 
landes and von Martin’s Nietzsche und Burckhardt 
be translated and published in London?~ But 
no... in my mind’s eye I see someone reach 
for a sheet of minute paper and pick up his pen 

. .. trading with the enemy... Alas! for 
literature. NoEL ANNAN 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 


The Trollopes. By Lucy PoaTe STEBBINS and 
RICHARD POATE STEBBINS. Secker and 
Warburg. 18s. 

The biography of an entire family is an 
ambitious task, far more so than painting a 
family group. ‘The painter can work on each 
face at leisure, link up his sketches as he likes 
in his composition; and yet the result that 
eventually meets the eye on the canvas is a 
united family. The writer has no such con- 
venient frame in which to place his figures. After 
childhood families tend to disintegrate; and in 
the life of each separate member the ties of 
kinship grow less important and less interesting. 
But the American authors of The Trollopes have 
mastered these difficulties with great skill. The 
family of Thomas Anthony Trollope consisted of 
himself, his wife Frances, and six children. He 
himself was a well-educated man but an utter 
failure ; and in early days the family was linked 
firmly together by misfortune and insolvency. 
By the time Frances and her son Anthony were 
famous novelists —Thomas Anthony was dead, 
and only the eldest son Tom survived of the 
other children: the rest had all died young of 
consumption. 

In the first unhappy period Mrs. Stebbins and 
her son bring to life in the most vivid way a group 
of radically uncongenial personalities, continually 
scattered by disaster and incompatibility, and re- 





ans sistas coitaaeha cae, a 
mpegs Pw and family loyalty. When 

only three ae «left the difficulty of kecping these 
together becomes insuperable. 

permanently 


Teer on ite wife and mother live in 
Florence; Anthony and his wife are in England; as 


-a family the Trollopes are dissolved. Very sensibly 


then the authors lay the family portrait aside ; 
turn the limelight for a few years on the Florentine 
villa until the death of Frances ; on 
their whole attention to completing the biography 
of Anthony, who, after all, is the predominant 
Trollope and the centre of interest. 
Se Eg cgpen Darin nt oe pcl 
appreciate the strange vicissitudes of upper 
middle-class life in England during the period 
1815-40—with an odd excursion to the Middle 
West of the United States thrown in. Thomas 
Augustus, who had failed in everything he turned 
his hand to, evolved his most original method of 
losing money in 1827, when he sent off his wife 
and his son Henry to build a bazaar in Cincinnati 
for the sale of pepper pots and pin cushions to 
the local inhabitants. The bazaar was actually 
built, but the sale of pin cushions was disappoint- 
ing. The usual bankruptcy ensued ; the 
building changed into more businesslike hands 
when it became a brothel. Yet, paradoxically 
enough, this mad venture became the founda- 
tion-stone of the family fortunes. For Frances 
Trollope (who had never written a book before 
in her life), on her return to England penniless 
at the age of fifty, published The Domestic Manners 
of the Americans as a memento of her experiences, 
made £800 by it, and established herself as a 
writer. The episode is completely characteristic 
of Anthony’s father and mother; the unpractical 
and lethargic Thomas Anthony, whose only 
enthusiasm was for schemes, and the equally 
unpractical but indomitable Frances, who galloped 
round the world, dodging creditors, burying child- 
ren, buying houses, writing books—she wrote 
114 in 26 years—always in unquenchable spirits. 
From this antithesis of energy and inertia 
Anthony Trollope, the great Victorian novelist, 
emerged. His fame is now in the ascendant once 
more after some thirty years of éclipse ; but the 
public apathy towards him between 1890 and 
1920, if we accept him as a genius, requires some 
explanation. Richard Garnett, writing in 1899 
when Trollope was at his lowest ebb in popular 
favour, accuses his work of being “‘ mechanical 
and devoid of all poetical and spiritual qualities.”’ 
Perhaps that was the trouble—his lack of poetry 
and high-mindedness. But Garnett himself was 
too good a critic not to recognise an author’s 
positive merits: “If to represent reality is to be 
a realist, Trollope is one of the greatest realists 
who ever wrote.”” And Garnett goes on to 
prophesy with astonishing felicity: ‘“‘ His works 
may fall into temporary oblivion, but when the 
twentieth century desires to estimate the nine- 
teenth, they will be disinterred and studied with 
an attention accorded to no contemporary work 
of the kind.” Disinterred they most certainly are, 
and not only studied but, pace Dr. Garnett, 
positively enjoyed; just because they are not 
spiritual and poetical but absolutely true to life. 
Trollope himself was well aware of the nature of 
his talent. He declared that he knew all his 
characters so intimately that, given any situation, 
he could tell exactly what each of them would 
have said and done, what clothes they would 
wear, and their very tone of voice. “When I 
shall feel that this intimacy ceases, then I shall 
know that the old horse should be turned out to 
grass.”’ This passage occurs in his Autobiography, 
published in 1883 after his death; the candour 
of which can be held responsible for the injustice 
meted out to him for many subsequent years by 
the literary fraternity. For in that book he was 
guilty of two unforgivable breaches in pro- 
fessional etiquette : he said frankly that he wrote 
for money, and he treated the art of writing as a 
mere craft, like cabinet-making. In the eyes of 


critics and idealists, that a creative artist should 
not bow down and worship Art (with a capital A) 
is the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Trollope is barely forgiven. 


Even now 
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who had the opportunity in 1938 to climb on to 


' the scaffolding near the entrance, will recall how 


of the early frescoes were only 
close to, whereas the later figures 
bolder and more massive. Mr. de 
Tolnay has cut away some of the dead wood of 
fomantic speculation about this ceiling, and in 
his dry objective approach to the subject has 
produced what may become the standard work 
of reference. 
Whereas Michelangelo represented man in his 
struggle to free himself from his earthbound 
nature, Leonardo, at the opposite pole of the 
i , chose Po ena = his subject by 
investigating every aspect of the material world, 
literally ‘from the embryo to the grave. 
i a leafless tree is a convenient 
symbol for desolation; in Leonardo’s hands it 
becomes a botanical specimen observed in the 
Arno valley in January. The figure of an old 
man on the Sistine ceiling stands as the embodi- 
ment of sagacity ; but Leonardo sat the old man 
down before him and recorded the sparse hair, 
the boil on the neck, the play of wrinkles across 
the forehead. Michelangelo’s most ordinary 
objects have no corporeal reality, but even when 
Leonardo invented extraordinary forms, the 
aeroplane, the hydraulic lift, the dragon and the 
fantastic landscape, he still persuades us that if 
such objects could exist, they would take that 
shape or fulfil that function. “ Also, if need 
shall arise,” he writes to Lodovico Sforza, “I 
can make cannon, mortars and light ordnance, 
of very beautiful and useful shapes, quite different 
from those in common use.” Mr. Popham of 
the British Museum has brought together the 
largest selection of Leonardo drawings so far 
published in England. This volume and Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s superb catalogue of the Windsor 
collection, together provide the most coherent 
account in existence of Leonardo as a draughts- 
man. By a division of the drawings into subjects 
instead of chronologically, Mr. Popham has 
introduced the only possible order into the chaos 
of Leonardo’s jottings. The unparalleled range 
of Leonardo’s mind, and his tendency to switch 
from subject to subject and years later to take 
up again some abandoned project, make it diffi- 
cult to unravel the skein of his development ; 
but the reader in need of a frame-work may 
consult a useful list of dates at the beginning 
of this book, and must constantly bear in mind 
the few extant paintings which punctuate 
Leonardo’s life—like milestones on a tortuous 
journey. My only criticism is the author’s use 
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of a clumsy waste-paper-basket called “ Com- 
positions” into which all drawings without an 
ye a label have been gata egg Bs 
Separate chapters mi have been to 
portraits, studies for the Last Supper, for Leda, 
for the Battle of Anghiari, for the Virgin with 
St. Anne and so forth. But in general Mr. 
Popham has done full justice to his fascinat- 
ing eget and deserves to be read by a wide 
yublic. 
sr He would make clay models of figures, 
draping them with soft rags dipped in plaster” 
This is the description in Vasari of Leonardo’s 
preparatory studies for some of his drawings, but 
it might equally well have been applied to some 
lost statuette by Degas, similar to the Petite 
danseuse de quatorze ans. Degas dressed up his 
statuette in gauze, gave it a pair of little shoes to 
wear and a real ribbon for its pig-tail; then he 
coated the dress in wax and tinted the wax to 
make the figure more lifelike. The result was 
perhaps the most animated and most realist work 
of sculpture ever modelled by a great artist. 
Later he abandoned real dresses, as he found he 
could simulate the texture of a dress by rough 
modelling. With the newly invented art of 
instantaneous photography as his guide, Degas 
studied horses and dancers in action, so that 
almost all his models for sculpture are shown 
engaged in strenuous exercise, either galloping, 
trotting, jumping or pirouetting. However 
quickly he worked—and he needed to work quickly 
to catch the fleeting movement before the wax 
or the clay hardened—he found the greatest 
difficulty in getting people to pose for him, 
so exacting were his instructions. Some unfor- 
tunate women were made to carry out for his 
benefit the graceless contortions of sitting in a 
circular tub washing their feet or worse still the 
small of their backs, long after they were clean. 
Like Flaubert with words, he carried on a per- 
petual battle with his material. Wax melted and 
sagged ; the wire and the brush handles he used 
to strengthen his figures were too thin or too 
hastily fitted together, with the result that his 
studio was littered with fragments of sculpture 
which from sheer neglect had disintegrated with 
the years. His apparent indifference to the 
durability of his statues, combined with a natural 
secretiveness, has meant that very little informa- 
tion about Degas as a sculptor has come down to 
us, but Mr. Rewald has assembled in his book all 
the facts at present known, and almost all ever 
likely to be known, on the subject, as well as 
adequate reproductions of bronzes cast after 


of natural- 
istic mural painting ; it still remains the tragedy 
of the twentieth. Mr. Feibusch does not make 
this crucial point clear, but seems to be content, 
in an ing but rather ineffectual way, to 
imagine how tful it would be 


by W. Pickles. Gollancz. 6s. 


A lEchelle Humaine, of which this book is a 
translation, was published in France early in 
1945, and it was, as Mr. Pickles says in his preface, 
like a voice from the dead. M. Blum had written 
it in 1940 and 1941 when a prisoner of the Vichy 
Government at Bourrasol and Fort du Pourtalet ; 
the MS. had actually been smuggled out of the 
prison in 1942. ‘The book is therefore heavily 
dated, whether as a historical or a personal 
document. That fact gives it a good deal of its 
interest and value. It attempts an analysis of the 
social and political causes which produced the 
collapse of France, the military defeat and still 
more the moral defeat embodied in Vichy and 
collaboration. It is, of course, much more than an 
analysis, for it looks before and after. In the 
spirit in which M. Blum examines the past of 
France and looks through his prison bars at its 
future there is something remarkable and moving ; 
it is this which gives to the book its value as a 
rersonal document. Good and even great books 
seem to be easier to produce in prison than in 
freedom and M. Blum joins a distinguished and 
numerous company of literary prisoners. He 
writes without bitterness or fear in circumstances 
in which both might have been excusable. He 
is the most civilized, humane, and intelligent of 
men, and one feels, as one reads him, that if 
ten per cent. of the world’s inhabitants were as 
he is, there would have been no need for the 
Almighty to turn it into one gigantic Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 


The New Statesman and Nation, October 12, 1 


nm Mepiabak: Amaaeiti Wien tienda: ta; kha 
less interesting, though less satisfying since i 


leaves the reader with many in his mind 
eee Ged of socal with © dcheeh 


the book was actually being written 
0 pel a mange termny Pag 
had been completely blotted out by Hitler anc 
Vichy, and it is perhaps less surprising that 
M. Blum should have felt it necessary to defend 


brought France to Vichy and ruin, he admits that 
the Left and, among the parties of the Left, the 

were not blameless. But the disease 
itself, he argues, was the French hourgeoisie 
His description of their social incompetence 
greed, and lack of faith in themselves is devasta. 
ting, but convincing. Trotsky once wrote that 
“the fundamental premise of a revolution is that 
the existing social structure has become incapabl 
of solving the urgent problems of developmen 
of the nation. ... The ruling classes, as the 
result of their practically manifested incapacity 
to get the country out of its blind alley, lose faith 
in themselves. . . .”” That is an exact description 
of France and the French bourgeoisie from 1920 
to 1940. The bourgeoisie clung to political power, 
but were unable to use it for any purpose except 
the lining of their pockets. But Trotsky adds: 


** A revolution becomes possible, however, only@.- 


in case the society contains a new class capable o 
taking the lead in solving the problems presented 
by history.”’ The tragedy of France—and perhaps 
the root of her social disease—lay in the fact that 
there was no class capable of doing this, capable 
of taking the power out of the feeble hands of the 
bourgeoisie and “* solving the problems presented 
by history.” M. Blum is aware of this; at one 
moment he explicitly admits tt and raises the 
question “‘ why the working class, acting through 
its legitimate representatives, did not seize the 
succession left open by the collapse of the 
bourgeoisie.”” What he says about it is all true, 
but it leaves the reader unsatisfied. The analysis 
does not go deep enough, and because it does not, 
he does not give one the foundation upon which 
one might share with him his optimism about 


It is, of course, also due to the 4 


the future. 


LEONARD WOOLF 
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If in doubt — give 
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TOKENS 


They are exchangeable 
for any book in print 











x ALL that a pipe- 
lover could desire 





JOHN SINCLAIR’S 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fu//), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), | oz. 2/104d. 
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A Good Turn 


To those to whom it is second 
nature to do a good turn, the 
Church Army appeals on behalf 
of men, women and children need- 
ing a new start in life. The task 
of turning sadness into gladness 
is indeed a happy one—will YOU 
take a turn? 


Cheques should be crossed‘ Barclays 
alc Church Army, and sent to 
the Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. 
Treacher, General Secretary and 
Head, The Church Army, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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Company Meeting 
TELEPHONE RENTALS 


RAPID PROGRESS 

The 17th annual general meeting of Tele- 
phone Rentals, Ltd., was held on October 
7th in London. 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson, 0.B.E., Comp.I.E.E. 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director), 
in the course of his speech, said :— 

Our net profit is £136,728, as compared 
with £139,794, and we are proposing to pay 
the same dividend as hitherto, namely 10 
per cent. less tax, of which 4 per cent. has 
already been paid as an interim dividend. 

You will doubtless like to know something 
of the progress your Company has made 
during the war years and the progress it is 
making today. I have taken out figures for 
new business secured in twelve-month 
periods—October 1st to September 30th. 
1939 showed a 15 per cent. increase on 1938, 
and as you know from past results for those 
years the profits were not unsatisfactory. 
During the war years the Government insti- 
tuted a system of licences which limited 
new work to those firms who were engaged 
on munitions or on work of great national 


importance; therefore there was a small 
falling off in new business, but the really 
interesting figures occur in the years 1945 
and 1946, 


The percentage increase over 1938 during 
1946 was no less than 212 per cent., and if 
compared with 1945 the increase in new 
business secured in 1946 was no less than 
193 per cent. These figures will clearly 
indicate to you that your Company is pro 
gressing at a great rate and can look for 
ward to a successful future. 

The report was adopted. 
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out of touch with popular taste. Entries by Oct. 22nd. 
RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 866 
by Maurice Cassel ) 

The usual prizes are offered for imaginary con- 
versations between 
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S. Eliot; a scholarly 
just lacked the ultimate 


blanket’). It is difficult to 
quote from D. S. Best’s truly Joycean dialogue 
(between James and William) which characteristically 
far outran all bounds of space. 

L. E. J.’s Wild-Wilde (“. . .. With an e dear boy, 
with an e. Nothing creates such a guif as a terminal 
ee 


Wild was excellent (“‘ Then sling your hook, pretty 
gentleman, afore I sets the redbreasts on you.”) 

And now for the invidious matter of the prize- 
i . I award twenty-five shillings cach to 
Harold Ellis (for a convincing Marx), to Tyntax 
(for ingenuity), to R. J. P. Hewison (for wit), to 


what a false set! The only 
time those before was when a gift 
horse looked me in the mouth. ; 
Karl : 1 think, mein friend, you are something of 
Groucho : So what? Half an oaf is better than no 
HAROLD ELLIS 


From TIMELESS Magazine, N.Y. 
TALKING—in London, Eng., the Daltons—early 
English experimentalist John, and socialist sur-tax 


awarded clan palm to namesake John for tables of 
atomic weights (see TIMELESS, 1805). Said John 
(HEREAFTER’S special correspondent at Bikini), 
“I doubt the continued existence of human atomic 
values.” Added that he was looking forward to 
publication of front-bench physicist Hugh’s Treasury 
of Extraction, which will re-state the clan creed— 
“ Pressure increases with capacity.” TYNTAX 


Browne, Sir THomas v. Browne, C. F. (alias Warp, 
Artemus) Warp, Mrs. HUMPHREY) intervening. 
C. F.: Skoos me, Squire, mebbe you'd tell us 

wheres us two air? 

Sir T.: In some preterlunary sphere whereof 
the ubi sit my comprehension fetches not unto. 

C. F. : We ain’t sperrits ? 

Sir T.: Even so—conjured hither by some 
coincidental homonymy. Yet by what commixture 





271 
of Ages or temporal interfusion the horizons of our 
Sloruits thus transect were a nice Quere which, happily 
wee have all Aiternitie to indagate. 

C. F.: You may have all tarnity for yor Enkuisc 
Within: it’s 2 tarnation longsum 4 me. But say, 
you suttinly utter swell. Is it the floin Bole, or did 
you swaller the Dickshunary ? Who air you ? 

Sir T. : Thomas Browne, physician and Christian, 
of Norwich. 7 

C. F.: Ym Charles Farrer Browne. 
heath this week is Dedworth Hall. 
humorist. 

Sir T. : I had suspected your humours to be oddly 
compounded. 

C. F. : Odd-yay. Confounded—nay, nay! 

Mrs. H. W.: Mr. Ward! I had expected you to 
take me through the Turnstile. It was neither manly 
nor gentlemanly to forget an appointment. 

C. F. : Sakes alive! My Alius has gotten me in2 
dubble trubble. Your sarvant, marm. (Exit with 
Mrs. W.) 

Sir T. : Whether the pseudonymous nuncupatior 
known to the generations of Adam bee not the more 
substantial . . . (fades into ABternitie imponderating 
this). R, J. P. Hewison 


Dr. Johnson: “1 am told, Sir, that you display 
much address in the Prize Ring.”” 

Jack Fohnson: “Yep, Doc, Ah sure can play dat 
game.” 

Dr. Johnson : “ Sir, I have no concern with games ; 
but he who is proficient in the art of self defence justly 
secures the applause of the multitude and the approba- 
tion of the judicious.” 

Jack Fohnson : “ And de dollars of de fight fans.” 

Dr. Johnson : “ Why yes, Sir; the labourer is not 
unworthy of his hire, and, Sir, self defence 
demands 3 


My native 
Showman and 





Jack Fohnson : “ Hi—ya! Doc; a tucked-in chin 
and a dandy guard won’t ring no bell. You gotter 
hand it out good and plenty.” 

Dr. Johnson: “If, Sir, you imply that a strong 
attack is complementary to a sound defence, I will not 
contest the point.” 

Jack Fohnson: “Dere ain’t no-one contests no 
points wid me, Doc: ’tain’t recommendable.” 

Dr. Fohnson : “1 would have you know, Sir, that 
I do not fear you. When a man is impertinent to me 
I beat him.” 

Jack Fohnson (aside, but overheard by the Dr.): 
** Some sand in de ole guy!” 

Dr. Johnson (later to Boswell): “Jack, Sir, is a 
prodigy, and Jack is a gentleman; but I am not to 
be bubbled about by any man.” 

E. W. ForpHaM 
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